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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


No  new  applications  for  membership  have  been  received  since  the  last  report. 

***** 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
The  Authors 


FB67.HubC:1997:H 

HUBBARD,  CLYDE/O’HARROW,  DAVID 
Hookneck.  (English/Spanish  text) 

Pub.  1997,  223pp,  illus. 

Randolph  Zander 

JH90.AaHM:1997:NSKA 

AARGAU  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY 

Die  numismatische  sammlung  des  kantons  Aargau. 
Pub.  1997,  271pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

******************************************************************** 
NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

Worthless  50-Dollar  Notes 

The  attention  of  the  police  at  Amiens  (wires  Reuter’s  Paris  correspondent) 
having  been  called  to  the  fact  that  two  foreigners  had  changed  at  the  railway  station 
a 50-dollar  bill  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  1.000  fr.,  and  in  a neighbouring  cafe, 
a ten-dollar  bill  for  300  ff.,  it  was  found  that  the  notes,  issued  at  Richmond  (Virginia) 
in  1864,  had  long  ago  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  were  worthless. 

The  two  men,  who  had  a thick  bundle  of  these  dollar  bills,  have  disappeared. 

The  Star,  29  Sept.  1926. 

(Taken  from  Spink’s  Numismatic 
Circular,  Nov.  1926) 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #7 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 


By  an  ordinance  of  6 May  1598  Philipp  n,  king  of  Spain,  gave  his  daughter  Isabelle 
and  her  prospective  husband  Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II,  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Philipp  died  a few 
months  later,  and  the  couple  was  married  in  April  1599.  The  Netherlands  was  to  be 
an  independent  state  based  on  Catholicism  as  the  only  recognized  religion  and  on  a 
strong  central  government 

The  couple  made  many  revisions  in  their  new  kingdom  including  a reorganized 
monetary  system.  Coins  came  from  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Maastricht,  and  Bois-le-Duc 
in  Brabant,  from  Bruges  in  Flanders,  Arras,  Toumai,  and  Dole  in  Burgundy.  A single 
undated  patagon  was  issued  from  the  Luxemburg  mint.  In  modem  times  it  was 
thought  to  be  unique. 


I was  eager  to  see  the  piece  in  the  Brussels  museum  to  complete  my  survey  of 
Luxemburg  issues,  and  there  it  was.  The  Vicomte  J.  C.  de  Jonghe  had  left  his 
considerable  collection  to  the  Brussels  Museum  with  the  stipulation  that  it  not  be 
amalgamated  with  the  royal  collection.  Hence  is  was  stored  in  separate  cabinets  in 
the  same  room.  When  I finished  going  through  the  royal  collection  I asked  to  see  the 
Vicomte’ s.  Much  to  my  surprise  there  I found  a second  Luxemburg  patagon.  I called 
the  curator  who  produced  the  earlier  tray.  We  compared  the  specimens  to  discover 
that  here  indeed  was  a second  piece. 


Albert  died  in  1621  and  Isabelle  in  1633  leaving  no  children,  and  the  Netherlands 
reverted  to  Philipp  IV  of  Spain. 


Patagon,  n.d. 


• ALBERTVS-  ET-  ELIS  ABET-  DEI-  GRATIA- 

Burgundian  cross  with  crown  and  monograms. 


• ARCHID-  AVST-  DCVES-  BVRG-  ET-  LVXENB • 

Crowned  arms  surrounded  by  chain  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

5,697  minted.  2 known.  van  G.  & Hoc.  31 1-5  Dav.  4436 
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OTTOMAN  BILETS  AND  TOKENS 


Used  on  ships  sailing  on  Bosphorus  and  Golden  Horn 

Kenneth  M.  Mackenzie,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey,  Nl  # 364 

Residents  and  visitors  to  Istanbul  still  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  using  the  ferries  and  steamers 
which  sail  from  the  Galata  Bridge  area  connecting  the  separate  parts  of  the  city.  The  constant 
flow  of  such  transportation  between  the  European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Bosphorus  is  an 
exciting  and  charming  sight  at  any  time  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  paper  bilets  and  metal 
tokens  used  on  the  ships  during  the  late  Ottoman  period  were  used  as  currency  when 
small  change  was  at  a premium  in  Constantinople,  after  coins  were  shipped  to  the 
provinces  where  kaime  (paper  money),  first  issued  in  1840,  was  not  acceptable  by  the 
population.  Similar  bilets  were  often  used  in  the  churches  and  their  surrounding 
villages,  especially  in  the  late  1870’s,  as  currency,  these  have  been  well  documented. 
Similarly,  Ottoman  and  Hijazi  postage  and  fiscal  stamps  were  utilized  in  the  1914-18 
period. 

The  most  famous  shipping  company,  which  is  still  in  operation  today,  is  §irket-i 
Hayriye,  a corporation  formed  after  1851  when  a government  report  was  issued 
supporting  the  establishment  of  a company  to  regulate  the  water  transportation.  Until 
that  time  thousands  of  row-boats  were  hired  by  the  residents  who  lived  outside  the 
city  limits  on  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  first  concession  period  was  for  twenty  five  years,  but  a ten  year  extension  was 
given  to  them  in  1873,  and  a thirty  year  extension  in  1884.  After  the  company’s 
formation,  foreign  boats  were  prohibited  from  carrying  passengers  between  Istanbul 
and  Uskiidar  and  the  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  were  the  routes 
used  by  their  first  six  boats.  By  1864  they  had  sixteen  boats,  and  thirty  four  by  1872, 
increased  to  thirty  six  by  1909,  the  routes  having  been  extended  by  the  successful 
corporation,  in  which  all  Ottoman  subjects  could  buy  shares. 

The  boats  were  fabricated  of  wooden  construction  in  Britain,  but  foreign  engineers 
were  hired  for  the  maintenance  of  the  machinery. 


On  the  early  bilets  a steamer  was  depicted  rather  like  the  "Nusret"  illustrated  above. 
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Another  company  I dare -i  Mahsousa,  now  known  as  the  National  Maritime  Line  (Turk 
Deniz  Yollari),  supplemented  the  transportation  of  the  commuters,  particularly  in  the 
Halig  (Golden  Horn)  villages,  being  a link  between  the  workshops  and  factories  as 
well  as  to  the  area’s  crowded  neighbourhoods.  Also  their  responsibility  extended  to 
the  Bridges  (the  Galata  bridge  was  constructed  in  1878,  which  connected  Istanbul  and 
Galata,  until  the  construction  of  a new  bridge  in  1912).  Another  society  was  given 
the  privilege  by  the  Sultan,  to  service  this  route  (see  Fig.  7,  token). 

The  bilets  and  tokens  issued  by  the  §irket-i  Hayriye  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  1-6  and 
those  by  Idare-i  Mahsousa  in  Figs.  8-11,  they  are  all  rare. 


Fig.  1.  §irket-i  Hayriye  (7x4  cm)  ( bilet ) 


Ind-el  icab  vapur  icinde  verilecek 
kirk  paralik  mevki  bileti.* 

(707) 

Administration  stamp  in  French  and  Turkish  on  the 
back,  with  a stamp  inscribed  Sur’at  286,  in  duplicate. 

* This  ticket  has  a 40  para  value  and  is  to  be  given  in 
the  ship  for  a (high)  first  class  seat. 
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Fig.  2.  §irket-i  Hayriye  (beneath  steamer  illustration  (\0lA  x 3lA  cm)  (bilet) 

Ortakoy  in  Armenian,  Ottoman  script  and  Latin  alphabet,  and 
Greek.  With  "para  70"  below  each. 


p|C  HtURK  iLI-HAIUlk  |j' 
j 0 l 'A  ft  Ao  j_* 


Hi  ...  .v  -vrY-v?', 


Fig.  3.  §irket-i  Hayriye  (7x11  cm)  {token) 
Chirket-i  Hairie  / 40  paras 


§irket-i  Hayriye  giselerinde  bilete  tebdil  olmak  uzere 
kirk  para  kiymetinde  varakdi  1337. 


(Administration  stamp  on  back  with  6601  / 27  in  Arabic 
numerals.)  Green  and  pink  background. 
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Fig.  4.  §irket-i  Hayriye  (llA  x 5 cm)  {bilet) 

Chirket-i  Hairie  / 10  Paras 

Valable  a bord  des  Bateaux 

(Ottoman  Turkish  and  French  used  on  this  bilet.) 

(Administration  stamp  on  back  above  162469.) 


Fig.  5.  §irket-i  Hayriye  (35mm,  4.28g.) 

(Brass  token  c.  1910-20  A.D.  Reverse  blank.) 

§irket-i  Hayriye  (in  oval  at  top) 

Uskudar  (in  frame  below) 

Birinci  mevki  (below  divider) 


Fig.  6.  As  above.  40  para  {token).  (30mm,  3.60g.) 

§irket-i  Hayriye 
Ucret-i  Mevki 
40  para  (Latin  40) 
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Fig.  7.  Hali?  Imtiyaz-i  20  para  (35mm)  {token) 


Imtiyaz/Derunkopm/Bmmci  Mevki/Para  20 


Fig.  8.  Idare-i  Mahsousa.  10  Paras  (6.5  x 4.4  cm)  ( bilet ) 


Mahsousse/Marque  de  dix  paras  valable  seulment/a  bord  des 
bateau  Mahsousse. 


Fig.  9.  Idare-i  Mahsousa.  10  Paras  (5.3  x 3.5  cm)  {bilet) 


Inscription  as  Fig.  8. 

With  oval  stamp  (Arabic  script)  x 62,456. 


Fig.  10.  Idare-i  Mahsousa.  20  Paras  (7^  x 5 cm)  (bilet) 
(Inscription  as  in  previous  issues.) 


Fig.  11.  Idare-i  Mahsousa.  20  Paras  (7Vi  x 5 cm)  (bilet) 

(A  10  Para  issue  also  exists.) 

Inscriptions  as  in  previous  issues  but  in  Ottoman  Turkish 
(Arabic  script)  only. 

Apparently  these  were  reserved  for  use  on  the  bridges  only. 

In  Fig.  1 a bilet  which  has  a 40  para  value  was  presented  on  boarding  the  steamer  for 
a first-class  seat.  It  was  probably  a type  used  by  passengers  who  were  high 
government  bureaucrats  and  Europeans  residing  seasonally  on  the  Bosphorus,  but  by 
1881  the  extent  of  the  new  schedules  caused  the  routes  to  be  turned  into  a mass 
transportation  for  everyone’s  benefit,  resulting  in  a great  public  service  with  many 
fare  reductions. 

In  Fig.  2 the  70  para  bilet  bears  the  name  of  the  village  of  Ortakoy,  (Ortakeui)  in 
Turkish  Armenian  and  Greek  language. 
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A later  paper  token  (Fig.  3)  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Celil  Ender  was  published  by  him 
Tarih  ve  Toplum  (No.  163/July  1997)  with  archival  documents  dated  September  1916 
and  August  1918  specifying  its  use  as  paper  money. 

The  few  rare  metal  tokens  were  published  by  Messrs.  Tevfik  S.  Arda,  R.  Kilar  and 
B.  Kaynar  acknowledging  permission  from  Mr.  Robet  Lubetkin  and  Mr.  Ender,  in  the 
TND  Biilten  No.  31  (1992). 

Students  of  Paper  Money  (Kaime)  of  the  Ottoman  Financial  System  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  bilets  and  tokens , as  they  do  for  similar  bilets  used  by  the  Istanbul 
Tramway  Company  (Istanbul  Tramvay  Sirket-i)  formed  by  Krepano  Efendi  in  1869 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  a separate  article. 

References: 


Akyildiz  (Ali).  Osmanli  finans  sisteminde  donum  noktasi  Kagit  Para  ve  sosyo- 
ekonomik  etkleri.  Istanbul  1996. 

Greiser,  I.  B.  Hannover  Auktion  XX  (April  1979)  for  the  Bute  Collection  (ex 
Pfliimer  Colin.). 

Olcer,  C.  "Ufak  Degerli  Osmanli  Kagit  Paralari",  Tarih  ve  Toplum.  (Istanbul  1985). 
Illustrations  (Collections): 

Fig.  1 K.  MacKenzie;  Figs.  2,  8,  9,  10,  1 1 Greiser  (ex  Pfliimer);  Fig.  3 C.  Ender;  Fig. 
4 Yapi  ve  Kredi;  Fig.  5 C.  Mahruki;  Fig.  6 R.  Lubetkin;  Fig.  7 B.  Kaynar. 

DUB 

DUB,  s.  Telugu  dabbu,  Tam.  idappu;  a small  copper  coin,  the  same  as  the  doody , 
value  20  cash;  whence  it  comes  to  stand  for  money  in  general.  It  is  curious  that  we 
have  also  an  English  provincial  word,  "Dubs= money,  E.  Sussex"  ( Holloway , Gen. 
Diet,  of  Provincialisms,  Lewes,  1838).  And  the  slang  ‘to  dub  up,’  for  to  pay  up,  is 
common  (see  Slang  Diet.). 

1781. — In  "Table  of  Prison  Expenses  and  articles  of  luxury  only  to  be  attained  by 
the  opulent,  after  a length  of  saving"  (i.e.  in  captivity  in  Mysore),  we  have — 

"Eight  cheroots  ...  0 1 0. 

"The  prices  are  in  fanams,  dubs  and  cash.  The  fanam  changes  for  11  dubs  and  4 
cash." — In  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  iii. 

c.  1790. — "J’eus  pour  quatre  dabous,  qui  font  environ  cinq  sous  de  France, 
d’excellent  poisson  pour  notre  souper." — Haffner,  ii.  75. 

(From  HOBSON -JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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STRANGE  SHORES  X:  SIMULACRA 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


(This  article  was  first  published  in  the  English  magazine  Coin  News  in  September 
1996,  under  the  title  "Not  what  it  seems?".  It  is  here  reproduced  by  kind  permission 
of  the  editor.) 

In  1979  my  old  friend  John  Michell  published  his  strange  book  Simulacra.  It  was, 
as  one  puzzled  critic  put  it,  "a  book  about  things  that  look  like  other  things."  It 
included  rock  formations,  vegetable  growths  and  such  like  that  resembled  human 
forms  - the  sort  of  thing  that  Shakespeare  referred  to  when  he  wrote,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra : 


"Sometimes  we  see  a cloud  that’s  dragonish; 
A vapour  sometimes  like  a bear  or  lion." 


Fig.  1 
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Two  particular  examples  concern  us  here.  The  first  is  the  curious  resemblance  of  the 
forked  root  of  the  mandrake  plant  to  a human  form  (Fig.  1).  This  resemblance  no 
doubt  prompted  the  medieval  legend  that  the  root  shrieked  when  pulled  from  the 
earth!  Some  extraordinary  examples  are  shown  in  Simulacra  (p.  102-3).  The  second 
example  is  the  human  face  to  be  found  on  the  chrysalis  of  the  North  American  butter- 


Fig.  2 


fly  Feniseca  Tarquinius  (Fig.  2).  Not  that  this  is  an  isolated  or  even  unusual 
example.  John  Michell  cites  similar  faces  in  various  other  types  of  chrysalis,  as  well 
as  on  various  moths,  crabs  and  spiders!  ( Simulacra , p.50-59.) 

Very  interesting,  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  coins? 

In  the  Seaby  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin  in  December  1985  (p.419-422)  Marvin 
Tameanko  published  an  article  entitled  "A  Phallic  Image  on  the  Tetradrachms  of  the 
Bar  Kochba  Revolt." 


Fig.  3 
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Fig.  3 shows  an  enlarged  (x2)  reverse  of  one  of  these  tetradrachms,  struck  by  the 
Jews  during  the  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  AD  132-135.  The  central  object  is  a 
lulav  or  ceremonial  wand,  made  of  central  a palm  frond  bound  together  with  myrtle 
twigs  and  willow  branches.  To  the  lower  left  is  an  etrog  or  citron,  a type  of  lemon. 
All  these  things  relate  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  accordance  with  Leviticus  23.40. 

Now  it  is  the  citron  which  Marvin  Tameanko  hails  as  a phallic  symbol.  "This  citron 
form  is  unquestionably  a fully  developed  phallic  symbol,"  he  writes,  "On  several  types 
the  die  was  so  carefully  engraved  to  express  the  glans  and  testicular  shapes  that  this 
cannot  be  construed  as  a simple  engraving  error."  He  goes  on  to  argue  that  citrons 
were  deliberately  moulded  by  the  growers  into  phallic  form  for  use  during  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  "as  charms  to  assure  good  luck  and  fruitful  crops." 

But  is  the  phallic  citron  really  there,  or  has  Mr.  Tameanko  seized  on  a superficial 
resemblance  - a simulacrum  - somewhat  akin  to  the  mandrake’s  resemblance  to  a 
human  form  in  Fig.  1?  Many  Jewish  readers  of  the  article  reacted  stormily  to  it 
(March  1986,  p.45-6).  Bar  Kochba  and  his  followers  were  extremely  religious,  argued 
E.  Semmelman,  and  would  not  have  put  a phallic  image  on  their  coins.  Furthermore, 
in  no  Jewish  text  is  any  association  between  the  citron  and  phallus  ever  mentioned. 
Yaakov  Meshorer  echoed  this,  adding  that  there  are  two  types  of  citron,  one  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  shape,  and  the  other  of  a more  familiar  lemon-shape.  Mr. 
Tameanko’s  "phallic  symbols"  were  at  best  an  imaginative  misinterpretation  of  the 
former  type.  At  worst,  his  drawings  were  a misleading  distortion  of  the  shape  "done 
in  this  way  to  prove  the  author’s  point."  Either  way,  the  phallus  was  entirely  in  Mr. 
Tameanko’s  imagination,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  there  was  a phallusy  in  his 
argument. 

In  response  to  his  critics  (May  1986,  p.  129-130),  however,  he  continued  to  maintain 
that  "the  theory  is  still  worthy  of  consideration."  I leave  readers  to  look  up  and  to 
decide  for  themselves  the  degree  of  imagination/distortion  in  Mr.  Tameanko’s 
drawings  compared  with  the  photographs  of  the  actual  coins  in  Yaakov  Meshorer’ s 
Jewish  Coins  of  the  Second  Temple  Period , from  which  his  drawings  are  taken.  My 
own  view  is  skeptical,  but  it  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.  Literally! 


We  move  now  to  concealed  faces  on  Celtic  coins.  In  Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular 
for  April  1988  (p.78)  Robert  D.  Van  Arsdell  published  a short  article  entitled  "Celtic 
Chicanery"  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  a well  known  gold  stater  of  Tasciovanus  (Fig. 


Fig.  4 
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4)  contained  two  "hidden  faces",  the  one  indicated  here  and  another  that  becomes 
visible  when  Fig.  4 is  inverted.  The  key  question  is,  of  course,  were  these  faces  put 
there  or  are  they  just  happy  accidents,  simulacra  of  the  types  described  above,  and 
typified  by  Fig.  2? 


Fig.  5 


Mr.  Van  Arsdell  thinks  they  are  deliberate.  "It’s  no  secret  Celtic  artists  liked  to  hide 
faces  in  their  artwork,"  he  writes.  "Take  any  harmless-looking  abstract  pattern,  and 
the  chances  are,  there’s  a face  lurking  there  for  you  to  find."  This  is  true  enough,  but 
equally  sometimes  also  we  see  a face  in  the  bark  of  a tree  or  the  folds  of  a piece  of 
cloth,  and  these  are  mere  chance  configurations.  A face  even  appeared  in  a 
photograph  of  the  surface  of  Mars  taken  from  the  Viking  I orbiter  on  July  25th  1976 
(Fig.  5;  Simulacra  p.61).  Needless  to  say  it  caused  some  unwarranted  speculations 
about  "signals"  from  the  Red  Planet  (see,  for  example,  Fortean  Times,  issue  65,  p.35). 
Of  course,  Mr.  Van  Arsdell’s  "faces"  are  not  just  freaks  on  one  coin  - they  are 
repeated  on  other  coins  of  the  same  type.  But  then  the  face  on  the  Feniseca 
Tarquinius  chrysalis  in  Fig.  2 is  not  just  a one-off  either:  it  is  repeated  on  other 
chrysalids  of  the  same  type.  Yet  these  faces  are  still  chance  effects,  despite  the 
repetition. 


But  setting  this  aside  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Van  Arsdell  goes  further.  He  tells  us  that 
the  faces  appear  in  genuine  Tasciovanus  staters,  but  not  in  contemporary  forgeries  of 
them.  Were  the  faces  thus  "an  early  form  of  counterfeit-prevention  device",  in  that 
the  faces,  being  put  there  secretly,  as  it  were,  would  be  missed  by  a copyist,  and  their 
absence  betray  the  forgery?  At  the  risk  of  being  dubbed  a Doubting  Thomas,  Fig.  6 
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is  a line  drawing  of  the  coin  type  reproduced  from  John  Evans’  old  book,  published 
in  1864,  The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons  (Plate  V,  no.  8).  The  faces  are  there 
despite  the  copy.  (To  argue  that  they  would  be  on  a faithful  drawing  of  a genuine 
coin  won’t  do,  for  they  would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  there  on  a faithful  forgery  of  the 
coin!) 


The  trouble  is  that  once  you  start  this  sort  of  face-searching  exercise,  faces  pop  up 
all  over  the  place.  Fig.  7 (Evans  plate  C,  no.  10)  shows  one  which  is  almost  certainly 
an  accident  - compare  Mack  138  (Note  1),  for  example,  where  the  smiling  face 
doesn’t  quite  make  it!  Again,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  about  Fig.  8 (Evans  plate 
V,  no.  10).  Stylistically  it  is  clearly  related  to  Fig.  6,  but  the  mouth  has  gone,  and 
the  face  with  it.  Consequently  one  begins  to  wonder  if  Fig.  6 isn’t  just  a variant  of 
Fig.  8 which  just  happened  to  look  like  a face.  In  other  words,  a face  is  no  more 
intended  in  Fig.  6 than  one  is  in  Fig.  8.  That  is,  one  isn’t  intended  at  all. 

Whilst  I have  nothing  but  admiration  for  Mr.  Van  ArsdelTs  book  Celtic  Coinage  of 
Britain,  I do  have  grave  doubts  about  his  "Celtic  Chicanery"  - both  about  the  face  on 
the  Tasciovanus  stater  and  about  the  concealed  bird’s  head  he  later  found  on  an 
Atrebatic  stater  ( Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular,  June  1989,  p.152). 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  horses  depicted  on  the  reverses  of  Figs.  6,  7 & 8 - and  on 
many  other  Celtic  coins  - and  to  the  curious  theory  that  they  relate  to  Noah’s  Ark  and 
the  Biblical  story  of  the  Great  Flood. 

This  unlikely  sounding  theory  was  put  forward  in  an  appendix  to  a book  entitled  The 
Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids  by  Edward  Davies,  the  rector  of  Bishopston 
in  Glamorgan,  published  in  London  in  1809.  It  is  a bulky  tome  of  600  pages,  parts 
of  which  are  as  clear  as  mud,  but  I will  do  my  best  to  explain  the  drift  of  the 
argument. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  it  was  widely 
believed  that  the  Bible  was  literally  true.  The  story  of  Noah  and  the  Great  Flood  had 
really  happened.  The  Ark  had  come  to  rest  on  Mount  Ararat,  Noah  and  his  family 
had  emerged  from  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time  their  descendants  had  spread  to  all 
comers  of  the  Earth  to  repeople  it.  The  Celts  were  but  one  branch  of  Noah’s  family, 
and  in  their  religious  ceremonies  and  mythology  they  preserved  the  distant  memory 
of  their  ancestor  and  his  Ark.  Unfortunately,  twixt  Noah  and  druid,  that  memory  had 
become  confused  and  distorted  to  say  the  least.  For  one  thing,  Noah  came  to  be 
"remembered"  under  a wide  variety  of  names  - the  Greek  Apollo,  the  Roman  Saturn 
and  Janus,  and  the  Celtic  Hu  to  name  but  four.  In  addition  he  had  become  identified 
with  the  Sun.  Hence  Mr.  Davies  continually  refers  to  the  Celtic  Noah  as  the  Helio- 
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Arkite  god.  The  Ark,  meanwhile,  became  variously  the  mother,  wife  or  daughter  of 
Noah,  and  was  likewise  known  under  a variety  of  names,  such  as  Ked  and  Ceridwen, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Roman  goddess  Ceres.  She  became  identified  with  the  Moon, 
probably  because  the  lunar  crescent  resembles  a boat.  So  far  so  good. 

Just  as  the  sea-chariot  of  Neptune  was  visualised  as  drawn  by  horses,  so  the  Ark- 
Chariot  of  Noah  was  drawn  by  "the  black  horse  of  the  seas."  Parallelling  this,  the 
solar  chariot  of  Noah- Apollo  was  similarly  drawn  by  celestial  horses.  Either  way,  the 
female  Ark-Chariot  Ceridwen  was  closely  associated  with  the  horse(s)  - actually 
mare(s),  in  agreement  with  the  sex  of  the  Ark  - which  propelled  it.  The  horse  on 
Celtic  coins  is,  of  course,  the  Arkite  Mare. 

For  readers  not  convinced  by  this,  I should  add  that  even  Mr.  Davies  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  symbolic  link  between  a horse  and  ship  was  "strange".  But  undeterred 
he  went  further.  Consider  Fig.  9 (Davies  pl.XX).  Here  we  have  the  Mare  or  Ark,  her 
body  being  crescent  shaped  to  represent  both  Moon  and  Boat.  But  why  is  the  horse’s 
head  like  a bird?  The  answer  is  that  in  addition  to  Ceridwen  being  associated  with 
a Mare,  she  was  also  visualised  as  a Hen  - after  all,  the  Ark  was  the  "mother"  of  the 
remnant  of  the  human  race  that  survived  the  Flood,  and  insofar  as  it  contained  the 
elements  of  life,  protected  from  the  deluge,  it  was  also  regarded  as  an  Egg  bom  from 
the  Hen.  Fig.  9,  therefore,  combines  the  Moon-Boat,  Mare  and  Hen  symbols  of 
Noah’s  Ark!  (The  obverse  head  of  Apollo  is,  of  course,  really  Noah.) 


Fig.  9 


Fig.  10 


But  why  are  the  horses  legs  like  sticks  with  globes  at  the  ends,  you  ask?  Mr.  Davies 
has  an  answer  for  that  too.  The  sticks  are  tally  sticks  cut  from  sacred  trees  and  used 
for  divination  in  the  druidical  rites  of  the  Arkite  goddess.  The  globes  are  glains  or 
lunettes  of  glass  and  are  the  sacred  insignia  of  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  (the  globe 
is  both  the  Egg  and  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  of  course).  Again  then,  the  Celtic  horse  is 
not  just  a horse  but  a complex  amalgam  of  symbols  relating  to  the  goddess  of  the 
Ark.  The  horses  on  Figs.  6,  7 & 8 are  "realistic"  versions  of  Fig.  9,  carrying  the 
same  symbolic  import  The  really  curious  thing  is  that  Mr.  Davies’  wild  symbolic 
amalgam  theory  also  neatly  covers  the  disjointed  horse  types  like  Fig.  10  (Davies 
pl.XI),  where  we  have  the  lunar  crescent  (=  Boat)  body,  disjointed  tally-stick  legs  and 
egg-like  glains  etc.  The  horse  has  disjointed  to  reveal  its  component  symbolic  parts. 

Notice,  too,  the  lunar  crescent  (=  Ark)  above  the  horse  (or  Mare)  in  Fig.  7,  and  the 
circular  solar  symbol  (=  Noah)  below  it.  The  wheel  symbols  in  Fig.  8 are  possibly 
also  Noah  sun-symbols,  whilst  the  circle  surrounded  by  dots  above  the  horse’s  head 
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in  Fig.  6 carries  the  same  Noachian  symbolism  as  Stonehenge.  Yes,  Mr.  Davies 
believed  that  Noah  was  worshipped  at  Stonehenge,  and  that  this  monument  and  other 
stone  circles  were  repositories  of  a Diluvial  symbolism  which  was  somehow  all  tied 
up  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  But  we  won’t  go  into  that  here,  nor  into  his  other 
curious  notion  that  King  Arthur  was  yet  another  representation  of  Noah,  with 
Guinevere  his  Ark!  Let  us,  rather,  tip-toe  quietly  away.... 

Note. 


(1)  For  those  not  familiar  with  Celtic  coins.  Mack  = R.  P.  Mack,  The  Coinage  of 
Ancient  Britain  (1975). 

******************************************************************** 

FROM  THE  JUNK  BOX 


The  piece  illustrated  here  (actual  size)  was  rescued  from  a junk  box  some  time  ago. 
It  is  a lucky  charm  to  be  given  by  one  loving  partner  to  another  during  a period  of 
unwanted  separation.  The  obverse  reads:  "The  Lord  watch  between  thee  and  me 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  another."  The  word  MIZPAH  is  emblazoned  over  all. 
This  is  puzzling  unless  you  realise  that  these  words  are  taken,  out  of  context,  from 
an  episode  in  Genesis  31.49,  and  that  Mizpah  is  the  name  of  a place  where  Jacob  and 
Laban  made  a pact  and  erected  a stone  pillar  in  witness  of  it,  the  words  being  an 
expression  of  the  hope  that  the  Lord  would  watch  over  them  both,  in  respect  of  then- 
pact,  whilst  they  were  on  their  separate  ways.  The  name  Mizpah,  meaning 
"watchtower",  and  referring  to  the  stone  pillar,  came  popularly  to  be  regarded  as 
summarising  the  entire  verse  of  Genesis,  so  that  one  sometimes  finds  finger  rings,  for 
example,  on  which  limitations  of  space  have  precluded  the  inscription  of  the  whole 
verse,  but  on  which  the  single  word  Mizpah  is  engraved  in  summary  of  it. 

The  large  hearts  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  need  no  explanation.  The  cross,  anchor 
and  small  heart  on  the  reverse  signify  faith,  hope  and  charity  respectively. 

The  piece  is  in  bronze  and  seemingly  quite  recent.  One  puzzling  thing  about  it  is  that 
though  it  is  in  English,  it  bears  the  words  "Made  in  Bavaria"  on  the  obverse.  Perhaps 
some  reader  can  explain  this? 


(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  slightly  modified 
from  part  of  his  article  "Of  Amulets  and 
Talismans,  and  Things  that  go  Bump  in  the 
Night",  which  appeared  in  the  English  magazine 
Coin  News  in  October  1996.) 
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PASSION’S  PARAGON  - CHAPTER  #4 


The  Rarity  of  Superlatives  in  van  Loon’s  Magnum  Opus. 

Robert  Turfboer,  Tarboro,  North  Carolina,  NI  # I960 

Van  Loon  has,  like  most  authors,  his  own  likes  and  dislikes.  However,  he  is  not  one 
who  makes  a show  of  his  own  opinion,  and  his  use  of  the  pronoun  "I"  [IK  in  Dutch] 
rarely  goes  beyond  an  occasional  reference  to  a choice  he  had  to  make  why  he  placed 
a certain  medal  where  his  reader  finds  it. 

Van  Loon  is  neither  the  kind  of  author  who  is  likely  to  draw  attention  to  himself. 
Thus  his  use  of  superlatives  is  also  sparse.  His  personal  opinion  is  handled  very 
carefully. 

It  is  probably  for  that  reason  that  the  superlatives  one  finds  in  The  Netherlands 
Historical  Medals  do  stand  out,  especially  when  they  are  used  in  the  omnipresent 
Latin  legends.  A word  ending  on  -ISSIMUS  or  -ISSIMA  cannot  help  but  draw 
attention. 

By  far  the  most  frequently  used  superlative  epithet  in  the  description  of  one,  and  only 
one,  celebrity  in  these  2,400  pages,  is  the  unusual  Latin  word: 
CHRISTIANISSIMUS. 

The  word  is  of  course  a neologism.  It  refers  to  a REX,  a King.  Who  would  call 
himself  REX  CHRISTIANISSIMUS  - The  Most  Christian  King?  Of  course  no  one 
but  that  same  man  who  said,  in  his  native  language:  "Apr£s  Nous  le  D61uge",  after 
us  the  deluge. 

Right,  no  one  but  Ludovicus  Magnus,  Louis  the  Great,  The  French  King  of  Kings, 
Louis  XTV.  This  incredible  man  first  created  a special  government  institution  called 
the  Department  of  Inscriptions  and  they  were  the  ones  who  made  medal  after  medal 
after  medal  of  their  sponsor,  hundreds  of  them,  from  more  than  80  different  die 
portraits  of  this  one  man! 

Every  victory  gained  and  many  atrocities  committed  by,  or  in  the  name  of,  this  king 
has  been  reported  on  a medal,  and  more  often  than  not  he  was  called  then  the  Most 
Christian  King,  Rex  Christianissimus.  It  is  likely  that  the  majority  of  his  people  were 
willing  to  believe  him,  for  the  average  Frenchman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
probably  felt  secure  under  his  tyrannical  regime. 

It  is  also  likely,  that  this  feeling  was  not  shared  by  many  people  outside  of  France; 
especially  in  the  Netherlands,  a popular  and  safe  refuge  for  French  outcasts,  like  the 
Hugenots. 

By  1689,  Louis  had  finally  made  it  all  too  clear  to  many  people  what  kind  of  a man 
he  really  was.  Also,  he  had  finally  been  defeated  militarily  by  a group  of  Western 
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European  nations  under  the  Austrian  Emperor.  This  was  their  long  wished-for 
victory,  a most  re-assuring  reversal,  diminishing  the  risk  to  fall  victim  to  Louis’ 
tyranny. 

Small  wonder  that  the  enormous  relief  and  joy  this  French  disaster  generated,  led  to 
the  use  of  a second  superlative  word.  It  made  its  entry  in  history  via  the  reverse  of 
the  following  medal. 

Here  follows  a picture  of  the  medal  which  van  Loon  described  as  "uncouth".  The 
Latin  superlative  used  here  [IPSISSIMO]  is  not  a neologism.  In  ancient  Latin  it  was 
used  rarely.  Plato  has  used  it  to  describe  the  notion:  one’s  very  self. 

We  will  from  here  on  use  the  English  translation  of  van  Loon’s  text: 

The  rest  of  the  world,  being  all  too  well  aware  of  the  French  King’s  attitude 
toward  his  neighboring  monarchs,  were  taken  aback  about  the  contents  of 
these  two  treaties.  No  wonder.  Thus,  this  unusual  behavior  led  to  the 
issuance  of  this  rather  uncouth  medal: 


On  its  obverse  one  sees  a bomb  explode.  It  was  filled  with  gunpowder  and 
three  French  lilies  are  put  on  it,  meaning:  France.  The  legend  on  top  states: 

SE  IPISSIMO. 

By  Its  Very  Self. 

This  means:  by  her  own  internal  fire.  In  addition  the  exergue  makes  it  even 
clearer: 


IMPerium  GALLICum. 
The  French  Realm. 
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On  its  reverse  the  Pope  is  holding  an  enema  syringe  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  hand  he  is  holding  a bedpan  under  the  French  King  on  which  is  written: 
IMM.D.L.:  VRYHE1D  VAN  DER  AFGEZANTEN  HOVEN,  IMMunitas 
Ditionum  Legatorum.  [Freedom  Of  The  Courts  Of  The  Envoys].  In  addition, 
on  a second  bedpan  it  says:  AVENIO,  Avignon,  the  name  of  the  opened  city. 
Furthermore,  an  Algerian  with  one  of  those  [8000]  bombs  shown  at  his  feet, 
is  holding  a pot  under  the  head  of  the  Monarch  who  is  vomiting  up  gold.  The 
top  legend  says  this: 

NECESSITATI  NE  QUIDEM  DD  RESISTUNT. 

Even  The  Gods  Themselves  Were  Incapable  To  Resist  The  Necessity. 

[Here  meant  the  inevitability  of  Louis’  irresistibility]. 

This  relates  to  the  unreal  flatteries  of  his  Court,  making  him  sound  like 
possessing  godly  qualities.  The  exergue  of  the  medal’s  reverse  adds  the 
following  clarification: 

LUDovico  Magno  XIV  DITionum  LEGATorum  IMMUNITAtem 

ET  AVINIONEm  Papae  ALexandro  VIII  CEDENTE,  ETLAMQue 

AURO  PACEM  AB  ALGERinis  PETENTE.  1689. 

The  Great  Louis  XTV,  Giving  Away  The  Freedom  [Diplomatic  Immunity]  of 
The  Courts  Of  His  Envoys 

And  Of  Pope  Alexander  VIII  In  Avignon, 

And  Also  Requesting  Peace  With  Algeria  For  Gold. 

**************************4^****^***********%*********************** 

CANTEROY 

CANTEROY,  s.  A gold  coin  formerly  used  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Madras  territory. 
It  was  worth  3 rs.  Properly  Kanthiravi  hun  (or  pagoda)  from  Kanthirava,  ‘the  lion- 
voiced,’ [Skt.  kantha , ‘throat,’  rava , ‘noise’],  who  ruled  in  Mysore  from  1638  to  1659 
(C.  P.  Brown,  MS.;  [Rice,  Mysore,  i.  803].  See  Dirom’s  Narrative,  p.279,  where  the 
revenues  of  the  territory  taken  from  Tippoo  in  1792  are  stated  in  Canteray  pagodas. 

1790. — "The  full  collections  amounted  to  five  Crores  and  ninety-two  lacks  of 
Canteroy  pagodas  of  3 Rupees  each." — Dalrymple,  Or.  Rep.  i.  237. 

1800. — "Accounts  are  commonly  kept  in  Canter’raia  Palams,  and  in  an  imaginary 
money  containing  10  of  these,  by  the  Musulmans  called  chucrams  [Chuckrum],  and 
by  the  English  Canteroy  Pagodas..." — Buchanan’s  Mysore,  i.  129. 

(From  HOBSON -JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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COINAGE  OF  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA 


Germany  acquired  the  area  later  known  as  German  East  Africa  by  the  annexation  in 
1885  of  60,000  square  miles  of  territory  nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar.  By  subsequent  treaty  with  Britain,  Germany  retained  all  the  inland 
territory  while  Britain  acquired  a strip  of  coast  including  Mombasa  in  return  for  an 
annuity  of  £16,000  to  be  paid  to  the  Sultan. 

Until  1902,  the  territory  was  administered  by  the  "Deutsch-Ostafrikanische 
Gesellschaft"  or  "German  East  Africa  Company".  The  first  coin  denomination  minted 
by  the  Company  for  use  in  the  territory  was  the  copper  "pesa",  nominally  1/64  rupie 
or  1/48  mark.  While  its  obverse  resembles  German  imperial  coins,  the  reverse  is  in 
Arabic  which  translates  "German  East  Africa  Company"  and  the  date  in  A.H. 
Subsequent  types  were  in  German  only. 

After  1902,  the  area  became  a colony  of  the  Imperial  Crown  and  the  coinage  reflected 
this  change  of  status  by  the  name  becoming  "Deutsch  Ostafrika"  and  the  pesa  being 
replaced  by  the  decimal-system  "heller"  which  was  1/100  rupie,  the  rupie  continuing 
to  be  valued  at  1-1/3  marks. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  minting  of  the  colony’s  coins  was  carried  out 
at  mints  in  Germany  - Berlin  and  Hamburg.  With  the  blockade  of  the  Colony  by  land 
and  sea,  German  East  Africa  was  expected  to  capitulate  quickly  but  in  fact,  a colonial 
force  under  Von  Lettow-Vorbeck  kept  up  a running  guerilla  warfare  until  the 
Armistice,  shortly  after  which,  honourable  surrender  was  made.  To  finance  the 
monetary  needs  of  the  Colony,  the  governor  had  an  emergency  mint  set  up  in  Tabora 
where  brass  5-heller,  brass  and  copper  20-heller  and  15-rupie  pieces  of  somewhat  base 
gold  were  struck.  The  dies  were  both  designed  and  engraved  in  the  Colony  and  the 
Tabora  minting  machine  was  an  adapted  pipe-bender.  All  coins  had  a frozen  date 
(1916)  and  the  T mintmark  even  after  the  "mint"  was  moved  to  Lulanguru  and  an  oil- 
extracting  press  was  used  to  strike  coins. 

After  the  Armistice,  the  major  part  of  the  Colony  went  to  Britain  to  become 
Tanganyika  with  lesser  portions  going  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  Mozambique. 

Mints:  A = Berlin 

J = Hamburg 

T = Tabura  (also  Lulanguru) 

Metals:  AE  = copper  (commercially  pure) 

AR  = silver  (.916  2/3  fine) 

AV  = gold  (.750  fine) 

BS  = brass  (composition  varies) 

BZ  = bronze  (.95  AE,  .04  Tin,  .01  Zinc) 

CN  = copper-nickel  (.75  AE,  .25  NI) 

(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  67-51,  October  1,  1967) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Military  Tokens  and  Chits  of  Japan,  4th  Edition.  By  John  K.  Kallman.  Soft 
cover,  114  pp.,  8 1/2  x 11  1/2,  not  illustrated.  Available  from  Cash  Coin 
Connection,  P.O.  Box  122,  Sartell,  MN  56377.  Price  is  $14.95,  postage  for  the 
first  copy  $2.00;  for  each  additional  copy  add  $1.00. 

Those  of  you  familiar  with  Kallman's  earlier  work,  U.S.  Military  Tokens  and  Chits 
Used  in  Japan , will  appreciate  the  effort  put  into  this  new  issue.  The  book  lists 
complete  obverse  and  reverse  descriptions  of  all  tokens  and  chits,  and  all  items  are 
listed  by  place  of  issue.  He  has  also  culled  out  those  previously  identified  non-military 
and  non-Japanese  military  tokens  that  had  crept  into  his  earlier  work.  These  are 
specified  one  last  time  so  that  you  can  correct  your  collection. 

The  military  chits  are  cross-referenced  with  IBNS  numbers.  There  is  a complete  J- 
number  fisting,  and  updated  APO/ZIP  codes.  He  fists  the  main  U.S.  bases  in  Japan; 
central  Tokyo  and  the  Tokyo  area  Allied  installations;  requisitioned  hotels,  with  dates 
of  requisition  and  return;  a cross  index  is  provided  as  are  maps  showing  location  of 
bases,  installations  and  clubs;  and  finally,  the  book  provides  a rarity  price  guide. 

Having  spent  a modest  portion  of  my  misspent  youth  in  a number  of  the  clubs  and 
hotels  Kallman  has  fisted,  I am  sorry  that  I did  not  hold  back  a sampling  of  the  various 
chits  and  tokens  that  passed  through  my  hands  in  those  days.  Alas,  the  bartenders 
ended  up  with  them  all. 

Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 


Le  Franc  II  Argus  des  Monnaies  Francoises,  1795-1997.  By  Daniel  Diot,  Michel 
Prieur,  and  Laurnet  Schmitt.  Hard  cover,  342  pp.,  5 3/4"  x 8 1/4",  illustrated 
with  valuations.  Available  from  William  Paul,  The  Pavilion,  Suite  510,  P.O.  Box 
1008,  Jenkintown,  PA  19046.  Price  is  $23.00  postpaid. 

I gained  a favorable  impression  of  this  book  even  before  I saw  it.  The  authors,  always 
trying  to  improve  on  their  work,  had  gone  on  the  internet  with  specific  queries  relating 
to  several  of  the  coins.  I cabled  them  asking  for  a copy  for  the  NI  Library,  and  it  was 
dispatched  immediately. 

Even  though  the  book  is  written  in  French,  it  is  so  well  laid  out  that  the  collector 
should  not  find  a lack  of  proficiency  in  French  to  be  the  slightest  hindrance.  The 
pictures  are  of  excellent  quality  and  the  glossy  paper  brings  them  out  in  full  detail. 
Each  issue,  where  possible,  is  reported  in  five  values  from  good  (B)  to  proof  (FDC). 
Each  entry  also  provides  date,  mint,  and  where  known,  the  quantity  minted.  Also 
fisted  are  the  designers,  weight,  dimension,  metal  content,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the 
official  decree  authorizing  the  strike. 

Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 
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John  S.  Davenport,  2871  Mapleton  Lane,  Mount  Dora,  Florida  32757:  Paying 
$5.00  for  any  usable  illustration  of  Davenport  numbers  on  a first  come  basis.  3708, 
3723,  2743-4,  3828,  3865,  8008,  8071,  8169,  8175,  8243,  8244. 

Robert  Oliphant,  2712  Williamsburg  Court,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80521-4025: 

Oliphant  World  Coins  and  Currency  ONLINE.  Hobby  Markets  - Numismatists 
Online,  Online  Auctions:  http://www.numismatists.com  (see  also  Oliphant  World 
Coins  Home  Page  on  Numismatists  Online.  Collector’s  Auction,  Online  Auctions: 
http://collectorsauction.com.  Also  see  Fixed  Price  Sales  on  Coin  Universe 
http://coin-universe.com.  Also  see  Oliphant  World  Coins  Interactive  Home  Page  on 
Coin  Universe  including  Library  Articles.  To  be  added  to  Online  Mailing  List  e-mail 
your  Internet  Address  to:  r.oliphant@worldnet.att.net. 


MORE  ST.  PHILOMENA 


The  illustration  here,  which  is  twice  actual  size,  is  of  a rather  nice  French  medal  of 
St.  Philomena  which  came  my  way  some  time  after  writing  my  article  on  this  saint 
for  NI  Bulletin , July  1997.  It  is  made  of  aluminium,  and  so  presumably  dates  from 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  The  obverse  shows  the  saint  bearing  a palm  and 
three  arrows,  symbolic  of  her  martyrdom.  The  legend  is  SAINTE  PHILOMENE 
PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS.  The  reverse  shows  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  with  no 
legend. 


For  a medal  relating  to  a shrine  of  this  saint  at  Mysore  in  India,  see  Raymond  J. 
Hubert’s  article  "Indian  Christian  Devotional  Medals"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1986, 
p.251. 


(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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